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Interdum vulgus reftum videt eff ubt peccat. HoratT- 


To the SpecTATOrR. 


} INCE the reprefentation of Boapicea and’ 
its publication, I have been every paper ex= 
pecting your thoughts on that ‘performance ; 
it is certainly part of the province of a perio- 
dical writer, who propofes to entertain the’ 
public, to examine the new pieces which are 

‘? exhibited on the theatre, to give his opinion 
of them, and correét or encourage the tafte of the audience, in the 
entertainments of the town. 

Since you have not yet favoured your readers with remarks of 
this play, I have taken the liberty to fend you mine, and which’ 
you are free to ufe as you pleafe. 

~ WiruourT entering into a long difquifition on all the parts which 
conftitute a tragedy according to ARISTOTLE and the criticks, it 
is agreed that the fable ought to be well chofen, the characters 
well fuftained, and the moral ufeful to mankind. 

- Tue fable then fhould afford variety of incidents, appearances 
promifing happinefs immediately clouded by ill fortune, virtue 
ftrugeling with afflicticn, revolutions and changes of circumftances 
exciting terror and awakening pity. To decide whether this 
fable, as it is managed by the author of Boapicea, contains thefe 
requifites in it, let us try to fix the defign of the author and nature 


of the characters- of the play as the poet intended them. 
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Boapicea feems defigned to be the high, haughty, imperious 
ueen with the underftanding and fpirit of a man, ftung to the 
ul with the fenfe of thofe injuries which fhe has received from 


' the Romans, and determined to fatiate her revenge on‘them. 


Dumnorix chief of the TRinoBANTIANS, Couragious yet 
temper’d with humanity, determined to revenge the injuties of 
Boaprcea, and to free his native land from invaders. , 

_ Ainozarsus the brave intrepid Roman, who thinks it a ditho: 
nor to live in chains, and preferring death to captivity. 

FLAMIN1tvs of a milder character, preferring life to death tho’ 
in captivity. 

. Venusia, the qbedient wife and tender mother. 
Tue defign of this play feems to be the fame with that of the 


Iliad, to fhow the fatal effects which attend the quarrels between 
Generals, 


Quidquid delirant Reges pleétuntur Achivé. 


Homer, in laying the caufe of the difagreement between Aca- 
MEMNON and ACHILLEs, places it in the favourite miftrefs of the 
latter, the beloved Brisets, being forced from his arms by the 
former ; this could not fail of irritating a character like AcHILLEs, 


Impiger iracundus, inexorabilis acer ; : 


and yet, left this might appear unnatural, that Acnittes fhould 
poftpone the caufe of his country to that of a private 


- Homer has made him fay in vindication of himfelf, that the 


Trojans had never offended him, iwi gr: po: airiot iow, he had 
no refentment againft them, and confequently was at liberty to 
withdraw himfelf and forces from the affiftance of AGAMEMNON 
and the Greeks : in thus conducting the ftory, it is natural that 
a man fhould prefer the refentment of an injury done him by de-., 
priving him of what he loved, to that of carrying on a war againft 
thofe from whom he had received no injuftice; and thus the 
uraye femblance is preferved and the character fuftained ; but had. 
MeEne caus been in the place of Acu1LLEs, and had refented the 
treatment.of AGAMEMnoN for taking away his miftrefs, fo as to 
have preferred it to that of recovering his wife, it had been extreme-. 
ly ill judged in the poet, and unnatural in MENnELAus. 

Tue author of Boapicea has drawn her very juftly in great 
rage againft, the Romans, for the ignominious treatment which 
fhe has received from their hands; the is determined to take re- 
venge on the whole Roman name; for this reafon fhe condemns 
two Roman captives to inftant death ; but Dumnorix oppofing, 
this refolution, and bidding the TRinoBANT1aNs ftrike off the fet- 


ters from,thofe captives fhe grows offended with his behaviour, 
and yields the great and 


—— : 
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conceived againft the Romans, a prey to this private pique againft 
Dumnorix, by which a@ion ‘the whole revenge mifcatries: 
this changes the character of this heroine from the great and'daring 
woman, to the mean and filly; fhe fuffers Dumnorix to ‘ftrike 
off the chains of thofe captives in her prefence, tho’ fecond imcom- 
mand, ‘without bidding her followers to oppofe it, which: is -béth 
mean and unnatural to fuch a character ; and then facrificés her 
great revenge again{t her enemies to the impertinent quarrel be- 
tween her and Dumwnorix, which is moft exceflively weak,/and 
another deviation from nature. 

Tuus far nothing can be more different in the conduét of Ho- 
MER and this poet; the firft makes his hero yield to refentment 
againft AGAMEMNoN, becaufe nothing oppofes it ; and the fecond 
makes his heroine prefer the fatisfying a trifle, to the object of the 
utmott importance ; this is to make one ounce weigh more than a 
pound, a imall revenge outweigh a greater. 

Tse caufe which inflames her againft Dumnorix and the cap- 
tives, is yet more extraordinary and ill judged, and thows her 
weaknefs yet farther, the prefervation of her own daughter by 
their hands : had the poet thought of making the faving the chil- 
dren of DumMNox 1x, the caufe of this ftriking the Romans chains 
off, Boapicea might have had fome pretext for her refentment 
againft him; fhe might have urged that he preferr’d his private 
intereft to the public caufe, and the ferving his progeny, ‘to 
the fatisfying her revenge; and thus it would ‘have afforded 
fome more probable reafon for her refentment : but furély the 
faving her daughter from injuries could not be an aggravation of 
her caufe of revenge againft thofe two captives ; this’ feems to be 
another error in the conducting this character. =~ “2 

Ir is in writing as in painting, often authors, with defign to 
make the charaétérs more ftriking, make them unnatural, as bad 
painters to give expreffion, communicate diftortion ; ‘and thus to 
make Boapicra inore favage and unforgiving, he has terminated 
in making her an idiot. | ALS 

_Inpeep to fay the truth, the poet feems conftious ‘ofthis dé- 
fe&t, and makes her determine to let Dumnorix fuffer ih hig a 
tacking the Romans, and then to affift him: a poet who has wride?- 
taken to condu@ a fet of people thro’ a play, may do with them 
as he pleafes, but he can never make an audience‘ conceive that nd- 
ture would have condu€ted them in that manner: had the cha- 
racter of Boap:cza ‘been preferved, fhe would have ftifled her 
anger againft Dumnorix, exerted every power to conquer bi 
Romans, and then fated her revenge on the rege to © | 
captives, who would ftill bave been in her power ; a@tng'in this 
manner, the would have embraced all-the objeéts of her’ refer® 
ment, and then fhe might have treated DumMNor 1x as fhe pleafed 
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alfo. Thus this heroine, defigned for the great woman in all, ter. 
minates in an outrageous idiot, eternally fcolding from one end 
of her appearance to the other; a female General, a character im- 
proper for the flage, divefted of all thofe charms which make 
woman amiable, and confequently no one is under the leaft pain 
about what becomes of her, and begins to think the whipping fhe 
received was'no more than fhe deferved, before the hasleft the ftage ; 
and her folly has divefted her of communicating any idea of terrour: 
thus this female, who begins in one charaéter, ends in another. 

Dumnorix, the man of courage and humanity, goes to fight 
the Romans without the affiftance of Boapicea ; and becaute it 
was neceflary to the conduct of the fable in this manner, that 
Dumnorix fhould not enquire whether Boapicea had drawn up 
her army or not, the poet makes him fight the Romans without 
her ; as he created him General, he has power to pardon him for 
this error; but a courtmartial, I fancy, would have found him 
guilty; and certainly, much improbability attends this fact told in 
this way. : 

To {uftain this character of courage in Dumnorix, the author 
has deviated from the fixt and modeft manner, which is ever infe- 
parable from true valour; and to give him an appearance of much 
bravery, has made him a perfect braggadocio. 

_ Wuar can favour more of that kind than thofe {peeches which 
begin, Tell me you lovely coward, and after, Fear not ? or what more 
unnatural to a brave man, than to mention the wounds which he 
may receive in battle, to the wife of delicacy and tendernefs, and 
from whom a man of his character would hide every idea of pain 
and danger ? 

Does HecTor talk thus to ANDROMAcHE at his going to battle? 
his fpeech at the end of the firft at adds confirmation to this mif- 
take in the poet ; after having told the Gods that they are apt to be 
influenced by pomp and facrifice, and that the Britons had not 
this to.give them, he fays, We ftill demand your favour ; and thus 
braving heaven, he immediately adds, To you, my dauntlefs friends, 
what ‘need: of : words, which is to fay, the Gods are a pack of 
feoundrels,» ready to. be bought by the firft bidder, like a returning 
officer at an election, andtherefore muft be talked to; but you are 
honeft fellows, and know your bufinefs: perhaps there is {carce 
a greater inftance of infolence and impiety, or greater mifunder- 
ftanding a character; perfons, fuch as Dumnorix is defigned to 
be, ‘/humane} couragious, virtuous, feldom commit impiety or 
infolence..againft. heaven, but revere the Gods of their country. 
BoapiceEA, indeed, might have pronounced this fpeech with fome 
propriety; but on the contrary, this impetuous fhe prays like other 
mortals, whilft Dumnortix, contrary to all truth, commits an 
outrage again{ft: heaven ; and thus thefe characters are inverted. ; 
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Ir became neceflary to give this man great fenfibility in the fourth 
act, and here, after one defeat, the Icen1aNs yet unconquered, all 

lible power of efcaping in their hands, this valiant Chief falls in- 
toa kind of defpair, and begins a long dialogue with Venusia about 
what they fhould do, if the worft that poffibly could happen, thould 
arrive to them, in which he gives her fome hints of intending to 
kill himéelf and ser. The audience during this time grows tired of 
the length of the converfation, and untouched by concern for them, 
becaute they have it ftill in their power to efcape from all kind of 
danger, and confiders them as two fools that ftay to wait the evils 
they may avoid ; whereas he might have join'd Boapicea with his 
remaining troops, and yet have made {trong refiftance. ; 

Ir we fuppofe that Dumnor 1x, from great fpirit, and exalted no- 
tions of liberty, could not bear the thoughts of captivity, had no 
means of efcaping, and was determined to die with Venusia, 
why did not he determine to facrifice his children alfo, to prevent 
them from falling into their enemies hands ? this would have look’d 
greatly refolved: here the difficulty of opening fuch a defign, 
might have been fhown in Dumnorix with great art ; and Venu- 
s1a, who had nobly given up herfelf, might ftill have pleaded with 
infinite tenderne{s for her progeny, this would have created true 
diftrefs; or Dumnor ix intending to preferve the children, might 
have perfuaded Venusra to go away and fave herfelf with them, 
in hopes of happier days; fhe might have feen by his behaviour his 
fatal intention, which, after fhe had difcovered, and attempting in 
vain to diffuade him from the defign of dying, fhe might have de- 
termined to bear him company :. this would have fuftained the cha- 
racter of DumNnor1x, and made. Venusia fomething; whereas at 
prefent fhe is the eafy milky wife that goes or comes, lives or dies, 
as he pleafes, a perfect machine under his direction: What could 
induce him to rob his children of their mother, to intruft them to 
the care of another perfon, and fend them to ScoTLanp for hofpita- 
lity? what reafonable creature would not have preferved one for. 
the fake of the other, fince both might be equally fafe?. This cha- 
rater then, which begins with fhowing him the gallant General,. 
deviates firft intoa braggadocio, and then into a timid creature that 
yields to the firft ftroke of fortune, a kind of man which, being a 
bully in front, is the firft to ftrike ; and a coward at heart, the firft 
torun away. The whole fourthac is talking for talking fake, and, 
nothing concluded on. ) 

TuaT Boapicea fhould fend Venusta a cup of poifon, and 
refufe it to Dumnorix,,. is yet very extraordinary, and not in cha- 
racter of a woman fill’d with revenge, and doubly animated againft 
the Romans, who would have but little difpofition to reflec on 
thofe kind of matters at the moment of an attack. 


Enos arBus the brave RoMAN captive, who prefers an honoura-: 


ble death to a bafe captivity, and Framintus, the tender Fia- 
, MINIUS, 
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™Inivus, who fears nothing fo much as difhonour, even amongft 


his enemies, both of them turn out very defpicable fellows, and 
forfeit all honor in deferting the camp after DumNnorix had fet 
them free from chains. Thus the rule of Hoxace, 


Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab inceepto procefferit, et fibi confiet. 
is violated in every perfonage of the drama, except Venusra, 
which being no character at all cannot be deviated from, 

Ir is remarkable that all the characters in this play are com- 
pofed of but two in fact; Boapicea is a termagant {cold and a 
fool mixt ; Dumnor 1x is a blufterer in the firft part, a coward in 
the latter, and very weak at laft; ASnoparBus, a fcold like 
BoapiceA in the firft part, and turns coward like Dumnorix in 
quitting the camp difhonorably in the latter; FLraminius and 
VeNustA are the counterparts of each other, all fkim’d milk. 

Tue whole is without revolution, incident, or true diftrefs, and 
confifts of two battles feen out at the window of the camp, of 
fcenes of fcolding, and affected tendernefs, the whole dialogue 
comes from the head, and thus as it does not proceed from the heart 
of the poet, in like manner it doesnotreach the heart of the audience. 

Ir feems the fable is ill woven, and the moral deftroyed in one 
part, and bad inthe other, no one can be touch’d by Boapicea’s 
refentment with Dumnorix, and the fatal effects which follow it; 
becaufe they {pring from unnatural acts of folly, which cannot affe& 
an audience, and no onecan feel for her misfortunes, becaufe being fo 
little like a woman, fo fiery and ill judging, fhe fuffers as fhe ought. ' 
- Dumyorrx and Venusra are fo circumftanced, that being in 
no danger in the fourth act, the audience wonders why they are’ 
apprehenfive of it, and cannot be induced topity misfortunes which 
they have in their power to avoid. ‘The moral is wrong in reafon 
and religion, becautfe it teaches people to yield to thofe calamities they 
can avoid, and vindicates a falfe {pirit of pride in human nature as to’ 
unity of time; two battlesare rather too much, that of place is preferv'd, 

Tuus it feems to me, that the coldnefs with which this play was 
received by the town was very juft; it is pity we have not another 
theatre on which to act the parodies of our dramatic writers, as is 
the cuftom at Paris at prefent, and was antiently at ATHENs by, 
Hecemon, Evszus and Bmortus; this would preferve the tafte 
of the town from running into abfurdity, and being mifled by falla- 
cious fcenes, ftrutting dialogue, falfe character and pernicious morals, 


I am 


your moft obedient fervant, 
Ne 
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